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Caution recommended in the Uſe and 
Application of Scripture Language. 


7 FL LE; WW. 194, 36. 


Even as our beloved brother Paul alſo, according 


to the wiſdom given unto him, hath written unto 


you; as alſo in all his epiſtles ſpeaking in them of 


theſe things; in which are ſome things hard is 
be underſtood, which they that are unlearned, and 
un/table, wreſft, as they do alſo the other ſerip- 


tures, unto their own deſtruction. 


[ muſt: not: be diflembled that there are 


many reai difficulties in the Chriſtian ſcrip- 


tures 3 whilſt at the ſame time more, I believe, 
ad greater, may juſtly be imputed to certain 
maxims of interpretation, which have obtained 
authority without reaſon, and are received with- 
out enquiry,—One of theſe, as I apprehend, is 
the expecting to find in the preſent circum- 

ſtances 
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ſtances of chriſtianity, a meaning for, or ſome. 


thing anſwering to, every appellation and expreſ. WM. n 
ſion which occurs in ſcripture; or in other lie. 
words, the applying to the perſonal condition of the 
Chriſtians at this day, thoſe titles, phraſes, pro- * 
poſitions and arguments, which belong ſolely to tha 
the ſituation of chriſtianity at its firſt inſtitution, W wh 
I am aware of an objection which weighs of! 
much with many ſerious tempers, namely, that by 
to {ſuppoſe any part ot {cripture to be inappli- fre 
cable to us, is to ſuppoſe a part of ſcripture to the 
be uſeleſs; which ſeems to detract from the M chu 
perfection we attribute to theſe oracles of ſup} 
ſalvation.— To this I can only anſwer, that it + 
would have been one of the ſtrangeſt things in be 
the world, if the writings of the New Teſta- reſei 
ment had not, like all other books, been com- 2 
poſed for the apprehenſion, and conſequently a- —frſt 
dapted to the circumſtances, of the perſons they ſelve 
were addrefled to; and that it would have been the 
equally ſtrange, if the great, and in many re- rin 
{pets the inevitable, alterations, which have ob 
taken place in thoſe circumſtances, did not va- wort 
ry the application of ſcripture language. derec 
I defgn in the following diſcourſe to pro- apart 
poſe ſome examples of this variation, from cious 
which you will judge, as I proceed, of the trutl guift 
and importance of our general obſervation. ſatio 
1. At the time the ſcriptures were written, unbe 
none were baptized but converts, and none wer ſeripy 
converted but from conviction, and conviction impo 


produced for the moſt part a correſponding re 
formation of life and manners. Hence Bap!jn 


was only another name for converſion, and oy 
SR: verfion 


truth 


itten, 


were 


\Ct100f 


0 re 


aptij 


| con 


erſion 


(9 ) 


verſion was ſuppoſed to be fincere—in this 


ſenſe was our Saviour's promiſe, * he that be- 


lieveth and is Saptized ſhall be ſaved,” and in 


the ſame his command to St. Paul, * ꝗgriſe and 


be batpixed, and waſh away thy fins ;” this was 
that bapzi/m ©* for the remiſſion of ſins,” to 
which St. Peter * invited the Jews upon the day 
of Pentecoſt ; that waſhing of regeneration,” 
by which as St. Paul“ writes to Titus “ he 


ſaved us.” Now when we come to ſpeak of 
the baptiſm which obtains in moſt chriſtian 


churches at preſent, where no converſion 1s 
ſuppoſed, or poſſible; it is manifeſt, that if 
theſe expreſſions be applied at all, they muſt 


be applied with extreme qualification and 


reſerve. 


2. The community of Chriſtians were at 


firſt a handful of men connected amongſt them- 
ſelves by the ſtricteſt union, and divided from 
the reſt of the world by a real difference of 
principle and perſuaſion, and what was more 


obſervable, by many outward peculiarities of 


worſhip and behaviour. — This ſociety conſi- 


dered collectively, and as a body, were ſet 
apart from the reſt of mankind for a more gra- 
cious diſpenſation, as well as actually diftin- 


guiſhed by a ſuperior purity of life and conver- 


lation.—In this view, and in oppoſition to the 


unbelieving world, they were denominated in 


ſeripture by titles of great ſeeming dignity and 


| Import——they were © * ele,” called, 
1 Mark xvi. 16. 2 Acts XX11, 16. 
Acts ii. 38. + Titus iii. 85. 


5 Rom. Viil, 3 Zo . 6, 75 : 
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& ſaints” they were in Chriſt” —they 


were 7a choſen generation, a royal Priel 


„hood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.“ — 


That is, theſe terms were employed to diſtin— 


guiſh the profeſſors of chriſtianity from the 


reſt of mankind, in the ſame manner as the 


names of Greek and Barbarian, Jew and Gen— 


tile, diſtinguiſhed the people of Greece and If- 
rael from other nations. The application of 


ſuch phraſes to the whole body of chriſtians is 


- Ree now obſcure ; partly, becauſe it is not 


eaſy to conceive of chriſtians as a body at all, by 
reaſon of the extent of their name and numbers, 
and the little viſible union that ſubſiſts among 
them; and partly, becauſe the heathen world 
with whom they were compared, and to which 
compariſon theſe phraſes relate, is now ceaſed, 


or is removed from our obſervation. —Suppo- 
ſing therefore theſe expreſſions to have a per- 


petual meaning, and either forgetting the ori- 
ginal uſe of them, or binding that, at this time, 
in a great, meaſure exhauſted and inſignificant, 
we reſort to a ſenſe and application of them, 


eaſier it may be to.our comprehenſion, but ex- | 


tremely foreign from the deſign of their authors, 


namely, to diſtinguiſh individuals amongſt us, 
the profeſſors of Chriſtianity from one another 


—agreeably 1 to which idea the moſt flattering of 
theſe names, the“ ele,” „called, * taints,” 


have by bold and unlearned men been : appro- 
priated to themſelves and their own party with 
a preſumption and conceit, injurious to the re- 


7 1 Pet; ii. ix. 
putation 


6 Rom. viii. I. 


EK 


putation of our religion amongſt © them that 


are without,” and extremely diſguſting to the 


ſober part of its profeſſors: whereas that ſuch 
titles were intended 1n a ſenſe common to all 


chriſtian converts is well argued from many 
places in which they occur, in which places 
you may plainly ſubſtitute the terms convert or 
converted for the ſtrongeſt of theſe phraſes, 


without any alteration of the author's meaning, 
e. g. dare any of you go to law before the 
unjuſt and not before the ſaints 9” is any 


man called being circumciſed, let him not be- 


come uncircumciſed ?” * the church that is 
at Babylon elected together with you ſaluteth 
you“, ſalute Andronicus and Junia who 
were in Chriſt before me.” 


3. In oppoſition to the Jews who were ſo 
much oftended by the preaching of the Goſpel 


to the Gentiles, St. Paul maintains with great 


induſtry, that it was God Almighty's intention 


from Ihe fut to ſubſtitute at a fit ſeaſon into the 


place of the rejected Ifraclites a ſociety of men 
taken indifferently out of all nations under hea- 


ven, and admitted to be the people of God up- 
on eaftter and more comprehenſive terms—th1s 


is exprefſed in the Epiſtle to the Epheſians as 
follows; “ having made known to us the 
myſtery of his will, according to his good plea- 
lure which he hath purpoſed in himſelf, that in 
the diſpenſation of the fulneſs of times, he 


might gather together in one all things in 


n Cor. Wit. vii. 18. 1 Pet. v. 13. Rom. xvi. 5. 
Eph. i. 9, 10. alſo ſee Eph. 11, 5, 6. 


B 2 Chriſt.” 
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1% 
Chriſt.” The ſcheme of collecting ſuch a ſo- 


ciety was what God foreknew before the foun- 


dation of the world; was what he did predeſy. 


nate ; was the eternal purpoſe which he purpoſed 


in Chriſt Jeſus: and by conſequence this ſo- 


ciety in their collective capacity were the ob- 
jects of this foreknowledge, predſtination, and 


purpoſe ; that is, in the language of the apoſtles 


they were they“ whom he did foreknow,” 
they whom he did“ predeſtinate”— they were 
* choſen in Chriſt before the foundation of the 
world” - they were elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father.” This doc- 
trine hath nothing in it harſh or obſcure.—but 
what have we made of it? — The rejection of 
the Jews, and the adopting another communi- 
ty into their place, compoſed, whilſt it was 
carrying on, an object of great magnitude in 
the attention of the inſpired writers who un- 


derſtood and obſerved it.— This event, which 
engaged ſo much the thoughts of the Apoſtle, 
is now only read of, and hardly that the re- 


ality and the importance of it are little known 
or attended to Loſing fight therefore of the 
proper occaſion of theſe expreſſions, yet willing 
after our faſhion to adapt them to ourſelves, 
and finding nothing elſe in our circumſtance 
that ſuited with them, we have learnt at length 


to apply them to the final deſtiny of individu- 
als at the day of judgment ; and upon this 


foundation has been erected a doctrine, which 
lays the ax at once to the root of all religion, 


Kom, vill, 29. 31 Pet, i. 2. 


5 Eph, i. 4. 
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that of an abſolute appointment to ſalvation or 
perdition, independant of ourſelves or any thin 

we can do: and, what is extraordinary, thoſe 
very arguments and expreſſions, (Rom. Chap. 
;. x. xi. which the Apoſtle employed to vin- 


dicite the impartial Mercies of God, againſt 
the narrow and excluding claims of Jewiſh pre- 


judice, have been interpreted to eſtabliſh a diſ- 
penſation the moſt arbitrary and partial that 
could be deviſed. 1 — 


4. The converſion of a grown perſon from 


heatheniſm to chriſtianity, which is the caſe of 


converſion commonly intended in the epiſtles, 


was a chenge of which we have now no juſt 
conception it was a new name, a new lan- 
guage, a new ſociety; a new faith, a new 
hope; a new object of worſhip, a new rule of 
life; a hiſtory was diſcloſed, full of diſcovery 
and ſurpriſe ; a proſpe& of futurity was un- 


folded, beyond imagination awful and auguſt; 
the ſame deſcription applies in a great part 
though not entirely to the converſion of a Jew. 
—This accompanied as it was with the par- 
don of every former fin, (Romans iii. 25.) was 


ſuch an era in a man's life, ſo remarkable a 


period in his recollection, ſuch a revolution of 
every thing that was moſt important to him, 
s might well admit thoſe ſtrong figures and 


Pinificant alluſions by which it is deſcribed in 


Cripture—it was a . * regeneration,” or new 
birth—it was to be ** born again of God and 
of the ſpirit” —it was to be dead to fin,” 


1 *. Ba . 2 
Tit. iü. Jo 7 John. 1. 17, 111. Wn 
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Rom. vi. 2. 13. 
and 
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and alive from the dead“ —it was to h 
„buried with Chriſt in bapt im, and reite. 
together with hin!“ 8 Wos “a new creature which, 


from * ſtracgers and foreigners to be felloy 


6149 


n orde 
tent, 
percep! 


and * 3 new creation'' —it was a tranilation fre ſuffcie 
the conditions of ** * ſlaves to that of ſons Mb. an 
mreamur 
citizens of the ſaints and of the houthold Uh 
God.” —It, is manifeſt that no change equa they at 
or ſimilar to the converſion of a heathen ca —they 


be experienced by us, or by any one educated i poſi 


in a chriſtian country, and to whom the fa; Whilſt 
precepts and hopes of chriſtianity have bee bave | 


from his infancy familar—yet we will retaiq t onbbu 
the ſame language and what has been the con ſons 
Jequence? One ſort of men obſerving nothing they n 
in the lives of chriſtians, correſponding to th Lnott 


magnificence if I may ſo tay, of theſe expreſ r ſou 


ſions, have been 3 to conclude, that thut: 


expreſſions themſelves had no foundation 1 Mo: 
truth and nature, or in any thing but the en Ile un 
thuſiaſm of their authors. Others again unde lie oc 


ſtand theſe phraſes to ſignify nothing more orbea 


than that gradual amendment of life and con: It beh. 
verſation, which reaſon and religion ſometuneWhlin | 


produce in particular chriſtians—of which Whom 
terpretation it is truly ſaid, that it degrade do be 
too much the proper force of language, to 1 Miley a 
ply expreſſions of ſuch energy and import Uther i 


an event, ſo ordinary in its own nature, àqhpreciſe 


which is common to chriſtanity with ever it was 


other moral inſtitution, Laſtly, a third ſort I m 
ect to 

Col. l. 12. 1 Col. v. 17. - 3 Eph e. 24. 
1 Gal. iv. 7. 5 Eph. ii. 19. 


3 
order to ſatisfy theſe expreſſions to their full 
ent, having imagined to themſelves certain 
rerceptible impulſes of the Holy Ghoſt, by 
which, in an inftant, and in a manner, no doubt 
ſufnciently extraordinary, they are ** regene- 
te and born of the ſbirii they become * new 
rweatures' they are made the ſons of God,” 
who were before the * children of wrath” — 
they are “ freed from ſin,” and * from death” 
—they are choſen, that is, and ſealed, without 
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Whilſt the patrons of a more ſober expoſition 
have been often challenged, and ſometimes 
confounded with the queſtion. —lIf ſuch expreſ- 
ſons of ſcripture do not mean hi, what do 


or ſought for in the preſent circumſtances of 
chriſtianity. TE 5 

More examples might be produced, in Which 
the unwary uſe of ſcripture language has been 


the occaſion of difficulties and miſtakes but J 


It behoves every one, who undertakes to ex- 
plan the ſcriptures, before he determines to 


. 10vbom or what; an expreſſion is now a days 
rade be applied, to confider diligently whether 
0 41 WMiicy admit of any application at all; or whe- 
ort tber it is not rather to be reſtrained to the 


and 
ever 
fort; 


preciſe circumſtances and occaſion for which 
i was originally compoſed. 


24. 
to 


3 8 
> 


; poſſibility of fall, unto final ſalvation. — 


they mean? To which we an{wer—nothing 
—nothing, that is, to us—nothing to be found, 


torbear—the preſent are ſufficient to ſhow, that 


| | make no apology tor addrefling this ſub- 
ect to this audience; becauſe whatever relates 
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cies, but of the ſincere goſpel of Jeſus Chriſ. 


E 
to the interpretation of ſcripture, relates, 38] 
conceive, to us; for, if, by any light we may 
caſt upon thoſe ancient books, we can enable 
and invite the people to read the bible for them. 
ſelves, wediſcharge in my judgment the firſt duty 
of our function — ever bearing in mind that we 
are the miniſters not of our own fame or fan. 
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YOUNG CLERGY 


AT A GENERAL ORDINATION HOLDEN AT ROSE-CASTLE, 


pO CESE OF CARTS LEE, 
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T is recommended to thoſe who are pre- 
paring for holy orders, within the Dioceſe} 

of Carliſle, to read Colliers Sacred Interpreter, 
and the four Goſpels with Clark's Paraphrase; f Hin 
and to candidates for Prieſts orders, carefully tof qu 
perute Taylors Paraphraſe on the Romans. et th 
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Let no Man deſpiſe thy Youth, 


HE author of this epiſtle, with many better 
| qualities, poſſeſſed in a great degree what 
eat this day call a knowledge of the world. He 
ew, that although age and honours, authority 
f ſtation, and ſplendor of appearance, uſually 
ommand the veneration of mankind, unleſs 
wunteracted by ſome degrading vice, or egre- 
dus impropriety of behaviour; yet, that 
here theſe advantages are wanting, where no 
ilinction can be claimed from rank, importance 
om power, or dignity from years; in ſuch 
rcumſtances, and under the inevitable depreſ- 
0 of narrow fortunes, to procure and preſerve 
pe&t requires both care and merit. The 
poltle alſo knew, and in the text taught his be- 
Ned convert, that to obtain the reſpeCt of thoſe 
Mongſt whom he exerciſed his miniſtry, was 
ll object deſerving the ambition of a Chriſtian 

F teacher, 
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of the people, to whole ſefvice and ſalvatiof 
you are now about to dedicate your lives au 


hore, although not capable of all the mean 


ditputed rights; or where there is no place if 1 


1 


teacher, not indeed for his own ſake, but ff 
theirs, there being little reaſon to hope that n & 
would profit by his inſtruction Who deſpiſcq 1 ronfide 


His perſon. e | pertor « 


IS; Fant thought an admonition of 4 as 
ſort worthy of a place in his epiſtle to Tan 1 t 
it cannot ſurely be deemed either beſide or be to 
neath the ſolemnity of this occation, to 40 =_ 
liver a few practicable rules of life aud _ q Kean. 


viour, which may recommend you to the eftecf ek 
ock 


to ſtuc 


labours. emed) 


In the firſt place, the ſtations which you a a 2 medly 1 


likely, for ſome time at leaſt, to occupy in tl J the 2 
boof, 
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of rendering {ervice and challenging eſpe ' 
which fall within the power of your {uperiorf 3, 
are free from many prejudices that attend up 
higher preferments. Interfering interctts af 


diſpute, the very claim and reception of leg al 
dues, {0 long as what is received by the mul 
ſter is taken from the pariſhioner, form ofteil 1 
times an almoſt inſuperable obſtruction to tl 
beſt endeavours that can be uſed to concilia 
the good will of a neighbourhood. Theſe ou 
ficulties perplex not you, In whatever contel . 
with his pariſhioners, the prixcifal may be << . . 
gaged, the curate has neither diſpute nor email 10 . 
to ſtand between him and tne aff. ions of 18 0 
Congregation. 4 6 | 
Another, and a Rill more favourable circußß re 
france in your fituation, is this; being upo'l "as 


leie "OUT 11-1 ione 1 
cel with the greateſt part of your p „bees u 
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ton gain an acceſs to their converſation and 
onfdence, which is rarely granted to the ſu— 


And this is a valuable privilege ; for it enables 
W jou to inform yourſelves of the moral and reli- 
vious ſtate of your flock, of their wants and 
weaknefles, their habits and opinions, of the 
vices Which prevail, and the principles from 
which they proceed : 1n a word, 1t enables you 


remedy 3 and not only 1o, but to apply the re— 
medy 1n the moſt commodious form, and with 
de beſt effect; by private perſuaſion and re- 
Fl proof, by gentle and unſuſpected conveyances 


en of converſation, To this muſt be added the 

a niny occaſions, which the living in habits of 
a cicty with your pariſhioners affords you of 
. Il ieconciling diſſentions, healing animoſities, ad- 
-oM nitiftering advice to the young and inexperi=- 


_. 


\\ eced, and conſolation to age and miſery. I 


el bat you in mind of this advantage, becaule the 


night aſe of it conſtitutes one of the moſt re— 
ſpecable employments not only of our order, 


ei berors, or to regret in your own. It is true, 


conſtantly, and to continue to long in the ſame 

nich, as to have formed ſome acquaintance 

cu eth the perſons and characters of your pa— 
nhioners; and what ſcheme of doing good in 

ne eur profeſſion, or even of doing your duty, 
bees not ſuppoſe this? 


1 * 


rerior clergy, without extraordinary addreſs, and 
the moſt infinuating advances on their parts. 
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" o ſtudy the diſtemper, before you apply the 


n the intimacy of friendihip and opportunities 


but of human nature; and leaves you, believe 
me, little toxenvy in the condition of your ſu- 


that this deſcription ſuppoſes you to reſide ſo 


8 gut 
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oftentimes the minds of young clergymen, es 
pecially when their firſt appearance in the; 


I 2 r 


Nothing was ever gained by theſe arts, if they 
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But whilſt I recommend a juſt concern fi 
our reputation, and a proper defire of publi 
eſteem, I would by no means flatter that pf 
ſion for praiſe and popularity, which ſcjze 


leſerve 
ke P 
le of | 
with W. 
the goo 
auly th 


profeſſion has been received with more tha be ver: 


common approbation. Unfortunate ſucceſ | Havi 
if it incite them to ſeek fame by affectation and proceed 
hypocriſy, or lead, as vanity ſometimes does, t nally c 
enthuſiaſm and extravagance. This is not th ew, t. 
taſte or character I am holding out to you ncter. 
imitation. The popular preacher courts fam And 
for its own ſake, or for what he can make of it MWvhich : 
the ſincerely pious miniſter of Chriſt modeſtly purpoſe 
invites eſteem, only or principally, that it may te wo 
lend efficacy to his inſtruction, and weight tot is in 
his reproofs ; the one ſeeks to be known and te beſi 
proclaimed abroad, the other is content withiMupport 
the ſilent reſpe& of his neighbourhood, ſenfifM whethe 
ble that ꝰhat is the theatre upon which alonMnilerat 
his good name can aſſiſt him in the diſchargꝰ I titior 
of his duty. a jroviſic 
It may be neceſſary likewiſe to caution you tteir e 
againſt ſome aukward endeavours to lift them nolt c 
ſelves into importance, which young clergy \W itvatio 
men not unfrequently fall upon,; ſuch as mor 
conceited way of ſpeaking, new airs and geſt tut 
tures, affected manners, a mimicry or the kughi, 
faſhions, language, and diverſions, or even oi mn: 
the follies and vices of higher life; a hunting juſtice, 
after the acquaintance of the great, a cold andi nean! 
diſtant behaviour towards their former equals, Nan is 
and a contemptuous negle& of their ſocicty. A wha 


deſerve 


F 33 
leſerve the name of arts, but deriſion and diſ- 


wie of moral probity ; but if they diſguſt thoſe 
with whom you are to live, and upon whom 
the good you do muſt be done, they defeat not 


the very deſign and uſe of your vocation. 


rally conduce to the end we have at preſent in 
new, the poſſeſſion of a fair and reſpected cha- 


ner. 


purpoſe, is frugality. If there be a ſituation in 
the world in which profuſion is without excuſe, 


tle beſides his profeſſion to depend upon for his 
ſupport. It is folly—it is ruin—Polly, for 
whether it aim at luxury or ſhow, it muſt fall 


xtitions we are outdone by every rival. The 
proviſion which clergymen meet with upon 
heir entrance into the church, is adequate in 


ltuation, but to nothing more.—To pretend 
o more, is to {et up our poverty, not only as 
be ſubject of conſtant obſervation, but as a 
kughing ſtock to every obſerver. Profuſion is 
wn: for it ends, and ſoon too, in debt, in in- 


pltice, and inſolvency. You well know how 


what terms he is ſpoken of, in what light he 
C 4 13 


ike—Poſhbly they may not offend againſt any 


mly their own end, but, in a great meaſure, 


Having premiſed theſe few obſervations, 1 
rroceed to deſcribe the qualities which princi- 


And the firſt virtue (for ſo I will call it) 
rhich appears to me of importance for this 
tis in that of a young clergyman who has lit- 
niſerably ſhort of its deſign. In theſe com- 
moſt caſes to the wants and decencies of their 


manly, in the country more eſpecially, every 
man is thought of who cannot pay his credit; 
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is viewed, what a deduction this is from hz there n 
good qualities, what an aggravation of his ha euneſs, 
ones---what inſults he 1s expoſed to from hi; nan ca 
creditors, what contempt from all. Nor i; WM tiwſcl! 
this vn ea far amiſs. Let him not ſpeak been v 
of honeſty, who 1s daily practiſing deceit ; for Wil i and 
every man who is not paid is deceived. Let WM boalts : 
him not talk of liberality, who puts it out of {iſ that 
his power to perform one act of it.—Let him tons i 
not boaſt of ſpirit, of honour, of independence, WM cance, 
who fears he face of his creditors, and who WM ſubject 
meets a creditor in every ſtreet. There is no vou WI 
meanneſs in frugality: the meanneſs is in v19 a. 
thoſe ſhifts and expedients, to which extraya. non te 
gance is {ure to bring men. Profuſion is a very ply 
equivocal proof of generoſity. The proper And 
diſtinction is not between him who ſpends, and gether 
him who ſaves; for they may be equally (el. ing y. 
fiſh; but between him who ſpends upon him- ment, 
ſelf, and him who ſpends upon others. When WM ty at 
T extol frugality, it is not to praiſe that minute of the 
parſimony which ſerves for little but to vex WM of erg 
_ ourſelves and thoſe about us; but to perſuade WM con 
you to æconomy upon a plan, and that plan deli- WM © © 
berately adjuſted to your circumſtances and! 
expectations. Set out with it, and it is ea'y; 
to retrieve, out of a {mall income, is only not 
impoſſible. Frugality, in this ſenſe, we preach W 
not only as an article of prudence, but as 4 
Icflon of virtue. Of this fr peality it has been 
{aid, that it is the parent of liberty, of inde- 
pendence, of generoſity. 

A ſecond eſſential part of a clergyman's cha- 


17 acter „is febriety, J n the ſcale of "human vices 
there 


e 

there may be ſome more criminal than drunk- 
enneſs, but none ſo humiliating. A clergy- 
nan cannot, without infinite confuſion, produce 
himſelf 1n the pulpit before thoſe who have 
been witneſſes to his intemperance. The fol- 
and extravagance, the rage and ribaldry, the 
boaſts and quarrels, the 1diotiſm and brutality 
of that condition, will riſe up in their imagina- 
tons in full colours. To diſcourſe of tempe- 


you will foon have occaſion to obſerve, that thoſe 
who are the {loweſt in taking any part of a ſer- 
mon to themſelves, are ſurpriſingly acute in 
plying it to the preacher. 

Another vice, which there is the ſame, to- 
gether with many additional reaſons. for guard- 
mg you againſt, is dfſoluteneſs. In my judg- 
ment, the crying tin and calamity of this coun- 
try at preſent, is licentiouſneſs iu the intercourſe 


of argument or difluaſion. It can only be en- 
countered by the centures of the good, and the 
UICOUragement it receives from the molt re- 
lpcted orders of the community, What then 


mlady, propagate the contagion. Upon this 
lvojcet bear away one obſervation, that when 
ji {uſter yourſelves to be engaged in any un— 
e connection, you not only corrupt an indi— 
Yual by your folcitations, but debauch a 
Dole neigh bourhocd by the profligacy of your 
XaPpies | gre 

Ihe habit I will next recommend, as the 
toundation 


zance, to touch in the remoteſt degree on the 
ſabject, is but to revive his own ſhame. For 


of the texes. It is a vice which hardly admits 


ſhall we lay, when they who ought to cure the 
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foundation of almoſt all other good ones, is re. 
tirement. Were I required to compriſe my 
advice to young clergymen in one ſentence, it 
thould be in this, learn to live alone. Half of 
your faults originate from the want of this fg. 
culty. It is impatience of ſolitude which car. 
ries you continually from your pariſhes, your 
home, and your duty ; makes you foremoſt in 
every party of pleaſure and place of diverſſon; 
diſſipates your thoughts, diſtracts your ſtudies, 
leads you into expence, keeps you in diftreſs, 
puts you out of humour with your profeſſion, i 
cauſes you to place yourſelves at the head of 
{ome low company, or to faſten yourſelves asf 
deſpicable retainers to the houſes and ſociety 
of the rich. Whatever may be the caſe with 
thoſe, whoſe fortunes and opportunities can 
command a conſtant ſucceſſion of company, mn 
ſituations like ours to be able to paſs our time] 
with ſatisfaQtion alone, and at home, is not on- 
ly a preſervative of character, but the very ſe- 
cret of happineſs. Do what we will, we muſt 
be much and often by ourſelves : if this be irk- 
ſome, the main portions of life will be unhap- 
Py. Beſides which, we are not the leſs quali- 
fed for tociety, becauſe we are able to live with- 
out it. Our company will be the more wel- 
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come for being never obtruded. It is with this, « 5 

as with many pleaſures, he meets it the ofteneſt, ubits 

and enjoys it the beſt, who can moſt eafily diſ- 5 1 

penſe with the want of it. Fo 
But what, you ſay, ſhall I do alone! reading ig 

is my propey occupation and my pleaſure, but WI 


books are out of my reach, and beyond my 
purchale, 


C99. 


urchaſe. They who make this complaint, 
ire ſuch as ſeek nothing from books but amuſe- 
ment, and find amuſement in none but works 
of narrative or imagination. This taſte, I al- 
lor, cannot be ſupphed by any moderate ex- 
ence or ordinary opportunities: but apply 
ourſelves to ſtudy, take in hand any branch 
of uſeful ſcience, eſpecially of thoſe parts of it 
which are ſubſidiary to the knowledge of reli- 
gion, and a few books will ſuffice ; for inſtance, 
commentary upon the New Teſtament read 
ſ as to be remembered, will employ a great 


teal of leiſure very profitably, There is like- 


zie another reſource which you have forgot, I. 
wi nean the compoſition of ſermons. I am far 


from refuſing you the benefit of other men's la- 
bours ; I only require that they be called in not 
to flatter lazineſs, but to aſſiſt induſtry, You 
ind yourſelf unable to furniſh a ſermon every 
week, try to compole one every month: de- 


6. bend upon it you will conſult your own ſatis- 

it action, as well as the edification of your hear- 

. ss; and that however inferior your compoſi- 

d. bons may be to thoſe of others in ſome reſpects, 
. they will be better delivered, and better receiv- 

55 ed; they will compeniate for many defects by 

* 2 Cloſer application to the ways and manners, 

PR the actual thoughts, reaſoning and Janguage, 

it, the errors, doubts, prejudices and vices, the 

12 labits, characters, and propenſities of your con- 

gregation, than can be expected from borrowed 

ag Uſcourſes—at any rate you are paſſing your 
ot ume virtuouſly and honourably. 


With retirement, I connect reſerve; by 
which 


1 
which I mean, in the firſt place, ſome deglee 
of delicacy in the choice of your company, and 
of retinement in your pleaſures, Above all 
things keep out of public houſes—you have ng 
buſineſs there—your being ſeen to go in and out 
of them is diſgraceful- your pretence in thoſe 
places entitles every man who meets you there, 
to affront you by coarſe jeſts, by indecent or op- 
probrious topics of converſation——Neither he 
ſeen at drunken feaſts, boiſterous ſports, late! 
hours, or barbarous diverſions—Let your amuſe— 
ments, like every. thing about you, be ſtill and 
quiet and unoffending. Carry the tame reſerve 
into your correſpondence with your ſuperiors, 
Purſue preferment, if any proſpects of it pre- 
{ent themſelves, not only by honourable means, 
but with moderate anxiety. It is not eſſential 
to happineſs, perhaps not very conducive— 
were it of greater importance than it is, no 
more ſucceſsful rule could be given you, than 
to do your duty quietly and contentedly, and 
to let things take their courſe. You may have 
been brought up with different notions, but be 
aſſured, that for once that preferment is forfeit- 
ed by modeſty, it is ten times loſt by intruſion 
and 1importunity—Every one ſympatliiſes with] 
neglected merit, but who ſhall lament over re- 

pulſed impudence ? | 
The laſt expedient I ſhall mention, and ut 
conjunction with the others, a very efficacious 
one towards engaging reſpect, is ſerioutnets in 
your deportment, eſpecially in diſcharging the 
offices of your profeſſion. Salvation is 10 an- 
tul a concern, that no human being, one or: 
think, 
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think, could be pleaſed with ſeeing it, or any 
thing belonging to it, treated with levity. For 
a moment, in a certain ſtate of the ſpirit, men 
may divert themſelves, or affect to be diverted, 
by ſporting with their moſt ſacred intereſts; 
hut no one in his heart derides religion long. 


therefore in a clergyman is agreeable, not only 


deſcriptions. And ſeriouſneſs is enough : 

prepolleſhng appearance, a melodious voice, 2 
graceful delivery, are indeed enviable accom- 
pliihments; but much, we apprehend, may be 
done without them. The great point is to be 


brought to any part of your duty by conſtraint, 
to perform it with reluctance, to go through it 
in haſte, or to quit it with [ymptoms of delight. 
In reading the ſervices of the church, provide ed 
you manifeſt a conſciouſneſs of the meaning 


tray no contempt of your duty, or of your con- 
tin ple. Your common method of ipeaking, if 
it be not too low, or too rapid, do not alter, or 


ouly ſo much as ty be heard d liſtindly. I men- 


offend by ſtraining and Ritfiets, than on the ſide 
of eaſe aud familiarity. The ſame plainneſs 


very, prefer allo in the ſtyle and compotiiion of 
your ſermons. Ornaments, or even accuracy 


produce 


What are we, any of us'—Religion will 
ſoon be our only care and friend. Seriouſneſs 


to the ſerious, but to men of all tempers _ 


thought in earnelt, Seem not then to be 


and importance of what you are about, and be- 


| gregation, your manner cannot be too plain and 


tion this, becauſe your elocution is more apt to 
and Implicity Which I recommend in the deli- 


of language, colt the Writer much trouble, and 
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produce ſmall advantage to the hearer. Let 
the character of your ſermons be truth, and in. 
formation, and @ decent particularity —Propoſe 
one point in one diſcourſe, and ſtick to it; 3 
hearer never carries away more than one im- 
preſſiondiſdain not the old faſhion of diwiding 
your ſermons into heads—in the hands of af 
maſter, this may be diſpenſed with ; in yours, 
a ſermon which rejects theſe helps to perſpicu- 
ity, will turn out a bewildered rhapſody, with. 
out aim or effect, order or concluſion, In x 
word, ſtrive to make your diſcourſes uſeful, and 
they who profit by your preaching, will ſoon 
learn, and long continue to be pleaſed with it. 
J have now finiſhed the enumeration of thoſe 
qualities which are required in the clerical cha- 
racer ; and which, wherever they meet, make 
even youth venerable, and poverty reſpected; 
which will ſecure eſteem under every diſadvan— 
tage of fortune, perſon, and ſituation, and not- 
withſtanding great defects of abilities and at- 
tainments. But I muſt not ſtop here: a good 
name, fragrant and precious as it is, is by us 
only valued in ſubſerviency to our duty, in tub- 
ordination to a higher reward. If we are more 
tender of our reputation, if we are more ſtudi- 
ous of eſteem than others, it is from a perſua- 
fion, that by firſt obtaining the reſpect of our 
congregation, and next by availing ourlſelves 
of that reſpect, to promote amongſt them peace 
and virtue, uſeful knowledge and benevolent 
diſpoſitions, we are purchaſing to ourſelves a fe- 
verſion and inheritance valuable above all price, 
important beyond every other intereſt or . 
5 10 
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may the grace of God go with you. The reli- 
on you preach is true. Diſpenſe its ordinances 
with ſeriouſneſs, its doctrines with ſincerity 
—urge 1ts precepts, diſplay its hopes, produce 


nis terrors “ be ſober, be vigilant“ “ have a 
18 good report” confirm the faith of others, teſti- 


fy and adorn your own, by the virtues of your 
le, and the ſanctity of your reputation—Be 
peaceable, be courteous ; condeſcending to men 
of the loweſt condition“ apt to teach, willing 
tocommunicate,” ſo far as the immutable laws 
of truth and probity' will permit, “be every 
bing unto all men, that ye may gain ſome.” 

The world will requite you with its eſteem, 
The awakened finner, the enlightened faint— 


he old whom you have viſited with the conſo- 
ations of Chriſtianity, ſhall purſue you with 


"ll clote your lives and miniſtry with conſci- 
nces void of offence, and full of hope.—To 
preſent at the laſt day even one recovered foul], 
eflect how grateful an offering it will be to , 


tely, no doubt, but ſtill only in degree, does 
ur office differ from His -himſelf the firſt born, 
t was the buſineſs of his life, the merit of his 
eath, the council of his father's love, the ex- 
rate and conſummation of his own, “to bring 
nany brethren unto glory. 


: FINIS. 
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Go then into the vineyard of the goſpel, and 


he young whom you have trained to virtue, 


revailing bleſſings, and effectual prayers. You 


rhoſe commiſſion was to ſave a World—infi- 
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A 
DISTINCTION oz ORDERS 
IN THR 
n VU ke Hu; 

DEFENDED 


Upon Principles of PusL1c UTilLiTy. 


EPHESIANS IV. II, 12. 
hd he gave ſome, apoſtles, and ſome, prophets ; 


and ſome, evangeliſts; and ſome, paſtors and 
teachers, for the perfefting of ihe ſaints, for 
tne work of the miniſtiy, for the edifying of the 
budy of Chrift, EY 


IN our reaſoning and diſcourſes upon the 
les and nature of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
lere is no diſtinction which ought to be pre- 
ved with greater care, than that which exiſts 
KUneen the inſtitution, as it addreſſes the con- 
dence and regulates the duty of particular 
luitians, and as it regards the diſcipline and 

9 2 govern- 


36 ] 
government of the Chriſtian church. It was 
our Saviour's deſign, and the firſt object of his 
miniſtry, to afford to a loſt and ignorant world 
ſuch diſcoveries of their Creator's will, of 
their own intereſt, and future deſtination ; ſuch 
aſſured principles of faith, and rules of prac- Wes 

tice; ſuch new motives, terms, and means of 
obedience, as might enable all, and engage 
many, to enter upon a courſe of life, which, 
by rendering the perſon who purſued it accept-Wi| ©22c 
able to God, would conduct him to happineiz, 
in another ſtage of his exiſtence, = 
It was a ſecond intention of the founder o 
Chriſtianity, but ſubſervient to the former, to 
aflociate thoſe who conſented to take upon 
them the profeſſion of his faith and ſervice 
into a {ſeparate community, for the purpoſe of 
united worſhip and mutual edification, for thi 
better tranſmiſſion and manifeſtation of th 
Faith that was delivered to them, but princi 
pally, to promote the exerciſe of that fraterna 
diſpoſition which their new relation to eacl 
other, Which the vitible participation of th 
lame name and hope and calling, was calcu 
lated to excite, | 
From a view of theſe diſtin& parts of th faitht 
evangelic diſpenſation, we are led to place 
real difference between the religion of particu Ihoul, 
Chriſtians, and the polity of Chriſt's chu >» * 
The one is perſonal and individual—acknoy 
ledges no ſubjection to human authority ndeec 
tranſacted in the heart—is an account betwef i tbe ct 
God and our own conſciences alone: the othe Pre-er 
eppertaining to fociety {like every thing _ 
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1 

relates to the joint intereſt, and requires the 
co-operation of many perſons) is viſible and 
external preſcribes rules of common order, 
for the obſervation of which, we are reſponſible 
not only to God, but to the ſociety of which 
we are members, or, what is the fame thing, 
to thoſe with whom the public, authority of the 
ſociety is depoſited. 3 | 

But the difference which I am principally 


concerned to eſtabliſh, conſiſts in this, that 


whilſt the precepts of Chriſtian morality, and 


the fundamental articles of its faith, are for the 
moſt part preciſe and abſolute, are of perpetual, 
univerſal, and unalterable obligation; the laws 


which reſpe& the diſcipline, inſtruction, and 


government of the community, are delivered 
in terms ſo general and indefinite as to admit 
of an application adapted to the mutable con- 
dition and varying exigencies of the Chriſtian 


church. As my Father hath ſent me, fo 
ſend I you.“ Let every thing be done de- 
cently and in order.” * Lay hands ſuddenly 


on no man.“ „ Let him that ruleth do it 


with .diligence.”” „The things which thou 
haſt heard of me, the ſame commit thou to 
faithful men, who ſhall be able to teach others 
alſo. For this cauſe left I thee, that thou 
houldeſt ſet in order the things that are want- 
wg, and ordain elders in every city.“ 

Theſe are all general directions, ſuppoſing 


indeed the exiſtence of a regular miniſtry in 


the church, but deſcribing no ſpecific order of 
pre-eminence or diſtribution of office and au- 
thority. If any other inſtances can be adduced 

5 DL, more 
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more circumſtantial than theſe, they will be 
found like the appointment of the ſeven dea. 
cons, the collections for the ſaints, the layin 
by in ſtore upon the firſt day of the week, to 
be rules of the ſociety rather than laws of the 
religion recommendations and expedients fit. | 
ted to the ſtate of the ſeveral churches, by 
thoſe who then adminiſtered the affairs of 
them, rather than precepts delivered with a 
ſolemn deſign of fixing a conſtitution for ſue- 
| ceeding ages. The juſt ends of religious, as 
of civil union, are eternally the ſame ; but the 
means, by which theſe ends may be beſt pro- 
moted and ſecured, will vary with the viciſſi- 
tudes of time and occaſion, will differ accord- 
ing to the local circumſtances, the peculiar 
 fituation, the improvement, character, or even 
the prejudices and paſſions of the ſeveral com- 
munities upon whoſe conduct and edification 

they are intended to operate 
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The apoſtolic directions, which are preſerved lie pro 
in the writings of the New Teſtament, ſeem to {tunitie 
exclude no eccleſiaſtical conſtitution which the Hing in 
experience and more inſtructed judgment of baſtors 
future ages might find it expedient to adopt. Places, 
And this reſerve, if we may ſo call it, in the ¶ the ſit 
legiſlature of the Chriſtian church, was wiſely Wodiffe 
ſuited to its primitive condition compared with tanity 
its expected progreſs and extent. The circum-{Pare fe 
ſtances of Chriſtianity, in the early period ofRMiitutio 
its propagation, were neceffarily very unlike both; 
thoſe which would take place when it became moſt cc 
the eſtabliſhed religion of great nations. TheMiiic one 


rudiments indeed gf the future plant er 1 
I 1 | 2 


1 29 J 


volved within the grain of muſtard- ſeed; but 
ſill a different treatment was required for its 


8 ſuſtentation, when the birds of the air lodged 
o znongſt its branches. A ſmall ſelect ſociety 
e under the guidance of inſpired teachers, with= 
t. W out temporal rights and without property, 
y WW founded in the midſt of enemies and living in 
of ſubjection to unbelieving rulers, divided from 


the reſt of the world by many ſingularities of 


try which public authority every-where ſup- 
ported, differed ſo much from the Chriſtian 


o- church after Chriſtianity prevailed as the reli- 
N- WM gion of the ſtate ; when its ceconomy became 
d- Wl gradually interwoven with the civil govern- 
iar ment of the country; when the purity and pro- 
en N pagation of its faith were left to the ordinary 
m- Wexpedients of human inſtruction and an authen- 
on Wtic ſcripture; when perſecution and indigence 

were to be ſucceeded by legal ſecurity and pub- 
ved lie proviſion-clandeſtine and precarious oppor- 
to {Wtunities of hearing the word and communicat- 
the Hing in the rites of Chriſtianity, by ſtationary 
_of Wpaltors and appropriated ſeaſons, as well as 
pt. places, of religious worſhip and reſort : I ſay, 
the the ſituation of the Chriſtian community was 
ſely o different in the infant and adult ſtate of Chriſ- 
vith WWianity, that the higheſt inconvenience would 


liz one, becoming probably impracticable under 
Dx” the 


conduct and perſuaſion, and adverſe to the ido- 
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1% 1] 
the circumſtances, or altogether inadequate to 
the wants, of the other. s 
What farther recommends the forbearance 
obſervable in this part of the Chriſtian inſti- 
tution, is the conſideration, that as Chriſtianity 


ſolicited. admiſhon into every country in the 


world, it cautiouſly refrained from interfering 
with the municipal regulations or civil condi- 
tion of any. Neglgent of every view, but 
What related to the deliverance of mankind 
from ſpiritual perdition, the Saviour of the 
world advanced no pretenſions, which, by dif 
turbing the arrangements of human polity, 
might preſent an obſtacle to the reception of 
his faith. We may aſcribe it to this deſign, 
that he left the laws of his church ſo open 
and indeterminate, that whilſt the ends of re- 


ligious communion were ſufficiently declared, | 


the form of the ſociety might be aſſimilated to 
the civil conſtitution of each country, to which 
it ſhould always communicate ſtrength and ſup- 
port in return for the protection it received. 
If there be any truth in theſe obſervations, they 
lead to this temperate and charitable concluſion, 


that Chriſtianity may be profeſſed under any 


form of church government.” | 
But though all things are lawful, all things 
are not expedient — If we concede to other 


churches the Chriſtian legality of their conſti- 
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tution, ſo long as Chriſtian worſhip and in- 


ſtruction are competently provided for, we May . The 
be allowed jo maintain the advantage of our tion 1 
own, upon principles which all parties acknow- Figs 
ledge— contiderations of public utility. WE (ET 


may 


„ 
may be allowed to contend, that whilſt we 
imitate, ſo far as a great diſparity of circum- 


apprehend to be the order of the apoſtolic age, 
our church and miniſtry are inferior to none in 
the great object of their inſtitution, their ſuit- 
ableneſs to ſupport and uphold the profeſſion, 


it The ſeparation of a particular order of men for 
d the work of the miniſtry—the reſerving to 
he WM theſe, excluſively, the conduct of public worthip 
if. WT and the preaching of the word—the diſtribu- 
r, bon of the country into diſtricts, and the affign- 
of ing of each diſtrict to the care and charge of 
zu, is proper paſtor—laſtly, the appointment to the 
xn WM clergy of a maintenance independent of the 
re- eaprice of their congregation, are meaſures of 
ed, Neccleſiaſtical policy which have been adopted by 
| to WI ery national eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in 
ich the world. Concerning theſe points there exiſts 
up- Wu? controverſy. The chief article of regulation, 
ed. upon which the judgment of tome proteſtant 
hey churches diſſents from ours, is, that whilſt 
ion, they have eſtabliſhed a perfect parity amongſt 


any their clergy, we prefer a diſtinction of orders 


ings ulage of the pureſt times, but as better calcu- 

ther lated to promote, what all churches muſt de- 

nſti- Wire, the credit and efficacy of the ſacerdotal 
in- office. = 

may MW The force and truth of this laſt conſidera- 

* our Won 1 will endeavour to evince. 


Finsr. The body of the clergy, in common 
"th every. regular ſociety, muſt necetfarily 
contain 
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ances permits, the example, and what we 


knowledge, and influence of pure Chriſtianity. 


n the church, not only as recommended by the 
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contain ſome internal proviſion for the govern, 
ment and correction of its members. Where 
a diſtinction of orders is not acknowledged, 
this government can only be adminiſtered by 


tender 
tes W 
SECO 


3 in 
ſynods and aſſemblies, becauſe the ſuppoſition An 
of equality forbids the delegation of authority MMAks o 


to ſingle perſons. Now although it may be 
requiſite to conſult and collect the opinions of ⁊ 
community, in the momentous deliberations 
which ought to precede the eſtabliſhment of 
thoſe public laws by which it is to be bound; 
yet in every ſociety the execution of theſe laws, 
the current and ordinary affairs of its govern- 
ment are better managed by fewer hands, To 


ergy e 
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Jay live 
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ergy C 


commit perſonal queſtions to public debate their 
to refer every caſe and character, which re- Mus of 
quires animadverſion, to the ſuffrages and exa-Miſhd in tl 
mination of a numerous aflembly—what is it, tes; 
but to feed and to perpetuate contention, to n of v 
ſupply materials for endleſs altercation, and op- ection 
portunities for the indulgence of concealed en-WWeſoning 
mity and private prejudices ? The complaint 018 iths © 
ages teſtifies, with how much inflammation, a { 
and how little equity, eccleſiaſtical convention, the 
have conducted their proceedings; how apt in mann 
trigue has ever been to pervert inquiry, all yity, 
clamour to confound diſcuſſion. Whatever maYBiracter 
be the other benefits of equality, peace is belly co 
ſecured by ſubordination. And if this be Wiitof ; 
conſideration of moment in every ſociety, WWmpani, 
is of peculiar importance to the clergy. Peach well x 
ers of peace, miniſters of charity and of recon 9 Is 
ciliation to the world, that conſtitution ſure A focie 


ill befits their office and character, which bat vation 


a ten- 


3 48] 
tendency to engage them in conteſts and dif- 
tes with one another, „ 
&coNDLY. The appointment of various or- 
rs in the. church may be conſidered as the 
tioning of miniſters of religion in the various 
nks of civil life. The diſtinctions of the 
ry ought in ſome meaſure to correſpond 
ith the diſtinctions of lay-ſociety, in order to 
ply each claſs of the people with a clergy of 
ar own level and deſcription, with whom they 
ky live and aſſociate upon terms of equality. 
us reaſon is not imaginary nor inſignificant. 
be uſefulneſs of a virtuous and well-informed 
kroy conſiſts neither wholly nor principally 
| their public preaching, or the ſtated func- 
ins of their order, It is from the example, 
lin the ſociety of ſuch perſons that the re- 
ubtes which prepare the mind for the recep- 


lection and diſcourſe, habits of thought and 
aloning, a veneration for the laws and awful 
ths of Chriſtianity, a diſpoſition to inquire, 
d a folicitude to learn, are beſt gained; at 
Will, the decency of deportment, the ſobriety 


ity, which uſually accompany the clerical 


cry company into which they are admitted. 
of no importance to provide friends and 
Mpanions of this character for the ſuperior 
well as for the middle orders of the commu- 


Id ſociety of higher life would ſuffer ſome de- 
ation, from the loſs of ſo many men of 
liberal 


mn of virtue and knowledge, a taſte for ſerious 


| manners and converſation, the learning, the 


laaQter, inſenſibly diffuſe their influence over 


FT! Is it flattery, to ſay, that the manners 


E 4.1 
liberal habits and education, as at prefent, H 
occupying elevated ſtations in the church, ar 
intitled to be received into its number? Thi 
intercourſe would ceaſe, if the clergy were re 
duced to a level with one another, and, of con 
ſequence, with the inferior part of the commu 
nity, Theſe diſtinctions, whilſt they prevail 
muſt be complied with How much ſoeve 
the Moraliſt may deſpiſe, or the Divine over 
look, the diſcriminations of rank, which th 
rules or prejudices of modern life have intro 

duced into fociety, when we have the worldt 
inſtruct and to deal with, we muſt take an 
treat it as it is, not as the withes or the ſpec 
lations of philoſophy would repreſent it to o 
view. When we. detcribe the public as pec 
harly intereſted in every thing which affeg 
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though but remotely, the character of the gret hiv 
and powerful, it is not that the ſoul of the rid oy 
man is more precious than the ſalvation oft hy 
poor, but becauſe his virtues and his vices hai n 
a more conſiderable and extenſive effect. by ; 
55 TIRDLVY. They who behold the privileg ® 1 
and emoluments of the ſuperior clergy with tl 2 
moſt unfriendly inclination, profeſs neverthel + 
to with, that the order itſelf ſhould be reſpedt Soy 
—But how is this reſpect to be procured? 0 af 
is equally impoſſible, to inveſt every clergym 7 
with the decorations of affluence and rank, 3 n 
to maintain the credit and reputation of an C 1 1 
der which is altogether deſtitute of theſe d 25 
tinctions. Individuals, by the ſingularity I te r. 
their virtue or their talents, may ſurmount 1 


diſadvantages; but the order will be contemugg 


161 

at preſent, every member of our eccleſiaſtical 
eabliſhment communicates in the dignity 
which is conferred upon a few—every clergy- 
man ſhares in the reſpect which is paid to his 
ſperiors—the miniſtry is honoured in the per- 
ſons of its prelates, Nor 1s this ceconomy pe- 
culiar to 07 order. The profeſſion of arms and 
of the law derive their luſtre and eſteem, not 
merely from their utility (which is a reaſon 
mly to the few), but from the exalted place in 


afigned to thoſe who fill ſtations of power and 
eminence in theſe great departments. And if 
this diſpoſition of honours be approved in other 
kinds of public employment, why ſhould not 


the ſame expedient? fl „ 
FouRTHLV. Rich and ſplendid ſituations in 


held out to invite perſons of good hopes and 
ingenuous attainments to enter into its ſervice. 
The value of the proſpect may be the ſame, 
but the allurement is much greater, where opu— 
Ent ſhares are reſerved to reward the ſucceſs of 
a few, than where, by a more equal partition 
of the fund, all indeed are competently pro- 
'Wded for, but no one can raiſe even his hopes 
beyond a penurious mediocrity of ſubſiſtence 
and ſituation, It is certainly of conſequence 
that young men of promiſing abilities be encou- 
nped to engage in the miniſtry of the church 


the refuſe of every other. None will be found 
fontent to ſtake the fortune of their lives in this 
| | 3 calling, 


the ſcale of civil life, which hath been wiſely 


the credit and liberality of ours be upheld by 


the church have been juſtly regarded as prizes, 


Otherwiſe, our profeſſion will be compoſed of 
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calling, but they whom flow parts, perſon ſrengtl 
defects, or a depreſſed condition of birth * defende 
education, preclude from advancement in I pf con 
other. The vocation, in time, comes to | alled t 
thought mean and uncreditable — ſtudy lan gell w 
guiſhes—ſacred erudition declines not only th When | 
order is diſgraced, but religion itſelf diſparaged biting 
in ſuch hands. Some of the moſt ode ong Or 
and moderate of the preſbyterian clergy hu ee © 
been Known to lament this defect in their con ell di 
ſtitution. They ſee and deplore the backwad e ©: 
neſs in youth of active and well-cultivated f ſuff 
culties, to enter into the church, and their fie pood ar 
quent reſolutions to quit it. Again, 1f a grada provide 
tion of orders be neceſſary to invite candidate ina 
into the profeſſion, it is {till more fo to exci. but 
diligence and emulation, to promote an atten uad 
tion to character and public opinion when the durch 
are in it; eſpecially, to guard againſt that flot 10 ſe 
and negligence, into which men are apt tt o pur)! 
fall, who are arrived too ſoon at the limit o f 2 C0 
their expectations. We will not ſay, that the f go. 
race is always to the ſwift, or the prize to the onduc 
deſei ving; but we have never known that agd Þ far \ 
of the church, in which the advantage was no bland 
on the fide of learning and decency. Fo " 
Theſe reaſons appear to me to be well found it ” 
ed, and they have this in their favour, that adi. 
they do not ſuppoſe too much, they ſuppoſe be t 
not any impracticable preciſion in the reward $S 
of merit, or any greater degree of diſintereſted- " 
neſs, circumſpection, and propriety in the be ot 
ſtowing of eccleſiaſtical preferment than what 4 la 
actually takes place. They are, however, much ab 
ſtrengthened 


EH 1 

ſtrengthened, and our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 
%{ended with yet greater ſucceſs, when men 
f conſpicuous and acknowledged merit are 
led to its ſuperior ſtations—** when it goeth 
el] with the righteous, the city rejoiceth,” 
When pious labours and exemplary virtue, when 


nce and dignity, when a life of ſevere and 
ell directed application to the ſtudies of reli- 


re ſuffered to repoſe in honourable leiſure, the 
rod and wiſe applaud a conſtitution which has 
provided ſuch things for ſuch men. 


re but ſecondary objects. Chriſt came not to 
fund an empire upon earth, or to inveſt his 
burch with temporal immunities. He came 
to ſeek and to ſave that which was loſt''— 
b purify to himſelf, from amidſt the pollutions 
jt a corrupt world, “a peculiar people, zealous 


onduces to forward and facilitate theſe ends, 
b far we are ſure it falls in with his deſign, and 


bo are entruſted with its government employ 
ler cares, and the influence of their ſtations, 
judicious and unremitting endeavours to en- 
age the dominion of virtue and of Chriſtianity 
Mer the hearts and affections of mankind— 
hilft“ by pureneſs, by knowledge,” by the 
Ws of learning, by the piety of their example, 
bey labour to inform the conſciences and im- 
"ove the morals of the people committed to 
I their 


iſtinguiſhed learning, or eminent utility, when 
ng or arduous ſervices are repaid with afflu- 


gon, When waſted ſpirits and declining health 


| Finally, let us refle&, that theſe, after all, 


if good works.” As far as our eſtabliſhment _ 


ö fanctified by his authority. And whilſt they 
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their charge, they ſecure to themſelves, and! 

the church in which they preſide, peace ad 

permanency, reverence and ſupport— bat 
infinitely more, they * ſave their own ſoul” 
they prepare for the approach of that tremer 
dous day, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall return ag 
to the world and to his church, at once the org 
cious rewarder of the toils, and patience, an 
fidelity of his ſervants, and the ſtrict aveng 
of abuſed power and neglected duty. J 
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